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Commissioner Brownell Resigns 


N June 15, President Eisenhower accepted the President Eisenhower also commented upon this 
resignation of Samuel Miller Brownell, phase of Dr. Brownell’s efforts, as follows: 
thirteenth United States Commissioner of Education, 


The White House Conference on Education, to cite only 
to take effect on September 1, 1956. Dr. Brownell 


one instance of accomplishment during your term, was a 


had served as Commissioner since November 16, mustering of American talent and knowledge and interest : 
1953. on a scale without parallel in the previous history of our 
In accepting the resignation of Commissioner educational system. Truly a grassroots effort that tapped 


the interest and enthusiasm and purposefulness of millions 
Brownell, who on September | assumed the post of of homes and thousands of communities, the Conference 


superintendent of schools for the city of Detroit, will have a long-enduring influence for better schools, 
Mich., the President said: better teaching, young people better prepared for 
. ’ . ‘ , citizenship, 
My instant reflection on learning of your resignation was 
of the Administration’s loss in a field of critical concern to A great part of Dr. Brownell’s effort as Commis- ' 
all of us. Yet I know that your decision is taken after sioner was devoted to the strengthening of the Office 


r é hought during which you reached . . ; Seeach 
many Gaye A capeel thought during. which, yom sanehe of Education itself. A major reorganization of the 
the conviction that in your new duties you can continue to 


contribute greatly to the betterment of American education Office into three basic divisions—for Research, 
and to the general good of the Nation. Certainly, in the Services, and the Administration of Grants—was ‘i 
Office of Education, you have been an effective leader for undertaken under Dr. Brownell’s direction, and a 


the advancement and improvement of our schools, and you 
have been a valued adviser to me in all that concerns them. 
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significant expansion of activities was effected. 
This was made possible by increased congressional 
appropriations, which for the fiscal year 1957 are 
approximately 70 percent greater than they were for 


fiscal 1956. 


Among other things, this increase has made 
possible the launching of a program of basic, coopera- 
tive research in the field of education, a long-time 
objective of Dr. Brownell’s. In cooperation with 
colleges, universities, and State departments of 
education, the Office of Education is now undertaking 
research into a variety of key educational problems, 
in the hope of breaking through on important 
frontiers of educational thinking. Speaking to the 
Phi Delta Kappa Society in 1955, Commissioner 
Brownell urged a large-scale assault upon educational 
problems through research and likened the prospects 
to demonstrated progress through research in 
medicine, agriculture, and technology. He said at 
that time: 


I am firmly convinced that a balanced and constructive 
assault upon the problems of education requires similar 
attention to strategic planning and study—study which 
will be so thorough, rigorous, and extensive as to bring 
about significant advances in the efficiency with which our 
human resources are developed through education, and in 
the efficiency with which money and manpower are 
utilized in education. 


Commissioner Brownell was also largely respon- 
sible for the development of Administration pro- 
posals for Federal aid for school construction. These 
proposals, embodying the factors of relative need 
and effort and based on the principle that the Fed- 
eral Government’s role is to assist and stimulate 
the States and local communities to greater effort 
themselves, reflect Dr. Brownell’s conviction that 
it is possible and important for the Federal Govern- 
ment to exercise “leadership without control” in the 
field of education. He has often expressed the view 
that the Federal Government should not forfeit its 
responsibilities to promote the general welfare 
through education, but must increasingly assume 
an active role of leadership in strengthening the 
existing system of local and State autonomy. His 
proposals for research, expanded consulting and 
advisory services, and leadership in stimulating 
public interest and action were examples of ways 


in which he felt the Federal Government could be 


a positive, constructive force in American education 
without pre-empting the authority of established 
educational agencies. Commissioner Brownell has 


referred to this as the “partnership” of the Federal 
Government with the States and local communities 
in the effort to improve American education. 

In summing up Dr. Brownell’s term as Commis- 
sioner, President Kisenhower paid him this tribute: 


During your term in office here, America’s concern for the 
schooling of our children, for the preparation of our young people 
to meet the critical challenges of the future, has been aroused 
and so directed that all of us now feel assured that the manifold 
and most difficult problems of education for the Atomic Age are 
on the road to sound solution. 

You have done a good job for American education here in 
Washington. You will, I am sure, do an equally good job for 
children and teachers in your next assignment. And I know 
that your leadership for education will always be national in its 


_ influence and contribution. 


Commissioner Brownell was born in Peru, Nebr., 
April 3, 1900, and attended public schools in Peru 
and Lincoln, Nebr. He received his A. B. degree 
from the University of Nebraska in 1921 and his 
M. A. and Ph. D. degrees from .ale University in 
1924 and 1926, respectively. From 1921 to 1923 
he was a science teacher and principal of the Demon- 
stration High School at Peru, and in 1926-27 he was 
assistant professor of education at the New York 
State College for Teachers at Albany. In 1927 he 
went to Grosse Point, Mich., as superintendent of 
schools and served in that capacity until 1938 when 
he was appointed professor of educational adminis- 
tration in the Graduate School of Yale University. 
In 1947 Dr. Brownell assumed the presidency of 
New Haven State Teachers College in addition to 
his Yale duties and held this post until his appoint- 
ment as Commissioner. He was on leave from his 
Yale duties during his term as Commissioner but 
has now resigned from the university. Dr. Brownell 
is a life member of the National Education Associa- 
tion and is a former president of its Association for 
Higher Education. 





Grants for Economics Research 


Grants have been made by the Ford Foundation to 
the University of California (Berkeley), University 
of Chicago, Columbia, Harvard, and Yale Universi- 
ties, and the Brookings Institution to support re- 
search professorships in economics. Endowed pro- 
fessorships will be established in the universities 
named, and several l-year research professorships 
will be provided each year in 4-year liberal arts 
colleges. The latter phase of the program will be 
administered by the Brookings Institution. 
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Survey of Higher Education 


HE OHIO College Association, at its annual 

meeting on April 21, 1956, received a report of 
the survey of higher education in Ohio which had 
been completed under the auspices of the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on the Expanding Student Popu- 
lation. 


Unique Features of the Survey 


The Ohio survey differed in several respects from 
many of the other State surveys of higher education 
that have been made in recent years. This survey 
was unique in that it was carried on under the 
auspices of the Ohio College Association, a statewide 
voluntary organization, and not under a committee 
of the State Legislature, or a State board of control, 
or an office of State Government, or a group of 
publicly controlled institutions. The Ohio Legis- 
lature, meeting in 1955, did have before it a bill to 
provide for a survey of higher education in the State. 
When the legislature adjourned without enacting the 
bill, the Ohio College Association proceeded with its 
plans for a survey. Funds to the amount of $7,500 
were granted by the Rockefeller Foundation, and an 
additional $7,500 was contributed by an assessment 
on the member institutions of the association pro- 
portionate to their enrollments. The survey fund 
totaling $15,000 was administered by the Associa- 
tion’s Committee on the Expanding Student Popu- 
lation. | 

In a second respect the Ohio survey was somewhat 
unusual, in that it included both the publicly con- 
trolled and the privately controlled institutions in 
the State. The privately controlled colleges were not 
brought into the picture incidentally, but instead 
they were viewed as a part of the total statewide 
picture. The general approach in the survey was 
from the point of view of the needs of the State as a 
whole, rather than with particular reference to any 
one institution or group of institutions. 

The third unusual characteristic of the Ohio 
survey was that it was conceived as only a first step 
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in Ohio 


By JOHN DALE RUSSELL* 


in what might be a continuing process of appraisal 
and recommendation regarding the State’s problems 
in higher education. Only a relatively brief time was 
available for the survey, and the association did not 
expect that all the features of the program of higher 
education in the State would be analyzed thoroughly, 
as is usually done in such a survey. Instead the plan 
was to concentrate on some of the larger questions 
of policy and to expect that follow-up studies would 
be conducted later in areas where intensive analysis 
seemed necessary. A list of suggested problems for 
further study was provided the sponsoring com- 
mittee at the close of the survey, though this list was 
not made a part of the official report. 


Conduct of the Survey 


The survey was authorized at a special meeting of 
the Ohio College Association late in September 1955. 
In October arrangements were completed with the 
writer of this article to direct the survey. Actual 
work on the survey was begun in December, and a 
100-page report was presented in mimeographed 
form at the annual meeting of the Ohio College 
Association on April 21, 1956. Copies of the printed 
edition of the survey report are now available from 
J. Garber Drushal, Executive Secretary of the Ohio 
College. Association, College of Wooster, Wooster, 
Ohio. 

The survey was conducted from headquarters 
established in the Administration Building at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus. C. Wells Reeder, 
who had recently retired from the faculty of that 
institution after long service as junior dean in its 
School of Commerce, served as research assistant 
and was responsible for most of the compilations of 
statistical data. The director of the survey spent a 
total of 76 working days on the project. The 
greater part of his time was spent in visiting the 54 
colleges and universities in Ohio that were included 
in the survey. The plan of making a visit to each of 
the colleges, specified by the committee as a feature 
that it very much wished to include in the survey, 




















was for the purpose of collecting firsthand impressions 
of institutional facilities and for interviews with 
institutional leaders on questions of statewide policy 
in higher education. 


Occasion for the Survey 

The immediate concern of the Ohio College 
Association with statewide problems of higher educa- 
tion arose in large part from the forecasts that have 
been made of enrollment trends during the next 15 
years. Like most other States, Ohio can expect a 
greatly expanded enrollment. Preliminary analyses 
had indicated that total enrollments in the State 
would be doubled by 1965 beyond those of 1955, 
and that by 1970 the 1955 enrollments would be 
tripled. Some further investigations had indicated 
that the bulk of the increase would have to be carried 
in publicly controlled institutions, for many of the 
strong privately controlled colleges have already 
reached the maximum enrollment they wish to 
accommodate, and most of the others believe they 
can provide for only a limited expansion. The basic 
problem of the survey was to consider the means by 
which an adequate service could best be provided to 
the expanding enrollments of the future in the State, 

Recognition was given, furthermore, to the fact 
that the problem is not solely one of expansion, for 
there are inadequacies in the present program of 
services. As the survey report explains, if ‘‘x’’ rep- 
resents the facilities at present available, and enroll- 
ments are to be doubled or tripled, the facilities 
needed in the future are not represented by “2x” or 
“*3x’’. Instead another factor, “‘y”, must be intro- 
duced to indicate the need for improvement in facil- 
ities to serve adequately the present enrollments. 
The formula for expressing the needs for the future 
then takes the form 2(x+y) or 3(x+y). 


Ohio's Performance in Higher Education 


As an approach to the statewide problem, the total 
provisions of higher education in Ohio, in publicly 
and privately controlled institutions of all kinds, were 
considered in relation to the total national picture. 
To establish a criterion of expectancy of performance 
in higher education for the State, the data on its 
population and economic resources were first com- 
pared with the national totals. For example, it was 
shown that in the 1955 estimates of civilian popula- 
tion, Ohio has 5.5 percent of the national totals. On 
various economic factors Ohio rates at a somewhat 
higher percentage of the national totals than on popu- 


lation. Ohio had 5.6 percent of the total retail sales 
of the country in 1955; it had 5.6 percent of the total 
motor vehicle registrations in 1954; it had 5.7 percent 
of the total assets of national banks and savings and 
loan associations in 1953; its inhabitants received 6.0 
percent of the total personal income of the country 
in 1954; it had 6.4 percent of the life insurance in 
force in 1953; and 6.7 percent of the total internal 
revenue collections of the country in 1954 originated 
in Ohio. In view of these statistics of population 
and economic resources, the survey suggested that 
Ohio might be expected to achieve at least 5.6 percent 
of the total national performance in higher education. 


In comparison with the 5.6 percent level set as the 
criterion, Ohio’s 61 institutions of higher education 
constituted only 3.3 percent of the 1,855 listed for the 
country as a whole in the U. S. Office Education 
Directory, Part III, Higher Education, for 1955-56. 
Ohio would need to add 43 more recognized institu- 
tions in order to reach the 5.6 percent level in terms 
of this measure of the adequacy of the State’s provi- 
sions for higher education. The relative adequacy 
of the institutional establishments in Ohio could also 
be measured by calculating the number of college- 
age youth per college and comparing this number 
with that for other States. Ohio was found to have 
about 45 percent more college-age population per 
institution than the average for the country as a 
whole. Only 5 States exceed Ohio in the number of 
people of college age per recognized institution of 
higher education. 


Another measure of the State’s performance in 
higher education is the amount of expenditure for 
educational and general purposes in its colleges and 
universities. According to data in the latest avail- 
able statistics from the U. S. Office of Education, for 
1951-52, the colleges and universities in Ohio had a 
total expenditure for educational and general pur- 
poses that was only 4.0 percent of the national total. 
It would have required some $31,000,000 additional 
to bring the expenditures for current educational and 
general purposes in the Ohio institutions up to the 
5.6 percent level in 1951-52. Both publicly and 
privately controlled institutions in the State fell far 
short of the 5.6 percent goal in expenditures for 
current educational and general purposes in higher 
education. The publicly controlled universities 
would have needed to spend $13,500,000 more, and 
the privately controlled colleges and universities 


would have needed to spend $17,500,000 more, for 
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each group to achieve the 5.6 percent level of its 
respective national totals. 

Another measure of Ohio’s achievement in higher 
education is the total enrollments of students in the 
colleges and universities in the State. The total re- 
ported for the Ohio institutions in Circular 460, 
U. S. Office of Education, for the fall term of 1955, 
was 4.8 percent of the grand total for the United 
States. Some 20,000 additional students would have 
had to enroll in Ohio colleges for the State to reach 
the expected goal of the 5.6 percent level. 

The final measure used to evaluate the State’s 
performance in higher education is the number of 
degrees granted. Data reported in Circular 461 of 
the U. S. Office of Education, for the academic year 
1954-55 show that the colleges and universities in 
Ohio granted 5.0 percent of the national total of 
bachelor’s degrees, only 3.4 percent of the national 
total of master’s and second professional degrees, 
and only 4.0 percent of the degrees at the Ph.D. 
level. The deficiency in the production of graduate 
degrees in Ohio, below the expectancy of the 5.6 
percent of the national totals, is particularly striking. 

The findings of the extent to which Ohio’s per- 
formance in higher education falls below the level 
that would be expected from the State’s population 
and economic resources came as something of a 
surprise to those who are most directly concerned 
with the educational system in the State. For a long 
time it has been confidently believed that Ohio is 
bountifully supplied with colleges. In fact, the 
remark is frequently made that Ohio is “over- 
colleged.”’ It is unquestionably true that many of 
the Ohio institutions are among the strongest of 
their kind to be found anywhere. 


Limitations in Ohio 


The survey did not attempt to analyze the short- 
ages in detail, but certain limitations in institutional 
provisions could readily be pinpointed. For example, 
Ohio has no public junior colleges or community 
colleges, and the one and only privately controlled 
junior college has a very small full-time enrollment. 

The strongest colleges of liberal arts in the State 
have been very conservative about developing pro- 
grams leading to the master’s degrees, and this level 
of instruction has been served almost exclusively by 
the State and municipal universities. As a result, the 
opportunities for graduate study at the master’s 
level are concentrated in a relatively few centers. 
In large areas of the State no institution offering the 
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master’s degree is located conveniently for part-time 
attendance by elementary and secondary school 
teachers and administrators, who might want to 
carry some graduate courses during the school year. 
Three-fourths of all the doctor’s degrees in the State 
are given in one university, and only three other 
regionally accredited universities have maintained 
programs at this level. An agreement has long been 
in effect by which none of the 5 State universities 
except the Ohio State University would offer pro- 
grams at the doctoral level. 

An analysis in the survey of the geographical 
distribution of colleges and universities offering 
undergraduate programs of instruction shows that 
there are broad regions of the State where no ac- 
credited institution is available locally. A study 
was made of the number of students from each 
county in the State attending Ohio colleges and 
universities. The statistics of attendance were 
compared with the college-age population of each 
county, and expressed as a percentage of that base. 
This study shows clearly the great stimulus to 
college attendance that is afforded by the presence 
of an institution of higher education in a local area. 

In the 3 counties in which there are municipal 
universities the number of students attending some 
college or university in Ohio was 37.6 percent of the 
college-age population of those same counties. The 
number of students attending college somewhere 
in Ohio from the 6 counties in which there is a State 
university or college was 32.9 percent of the college- 
age population of those counties. The 23 counties in 
which there is a privately controlled college, but 
no publicly controlled institution, had 26.3 percent 
of their college-age population attending Ohio in- 
stitutions of higher education. In the 56 counties 
which have no institution of higher education, the 
students attending Ohio colleges and universities 
constituted only 13.7 percent of the college-age 
population. The conclusion is clear that Ohio needs 
a better distribution of facilities for higher education. 

The analysis of the programs maintained in the 
Ohio colleges and universities indicated that op- 
portunities for specialization at the degree level are 
provided in accredited institutions for almost every 
professional and occupational field for which an 
accrediting agency exists. The great shortage, 
however, seems to be in curriculums of less than 
degree length, particularly those that emphasize 
technical and occupational preparation. One pri- 
vately controlled institution in the State, fully 





accredited for technical programs of less than degree 
length, has long had such programs as its major and 
sole objective. One or two other regionally ac- 
credited degree-granting colleges also maintain more 
or less extensive programs of a terminal occupational 
nature. Certain unaccredited institutions also at- 
tempt to serve this need. But in general the State’s 
young people, except those in two or three of the 
larger cities, have little or no opportunity to enter 
a nondegree program offering technical and occu- 
pational preparation in an accredited institution 
that has such programs as one of its principal ob- 
jectives. 


Community Colleges Recommended 


To meet the situation the survey recommended 
the development of plans for community colleges 
in a considerable number of centers in Ohio. The 
survey did not attempt to locate exactly the com- 
munities that should be served by community 
colleges, though suggestions were made of a number 
of the larger population centers that are now without 
an institution uf higher education. No attempt 
was made in the survey to recommend a complete 
plan of organization and control for the proposed 
community colleges, but the nature of the institutions 
that should be established was discussed at some 
length. Some of the State’s leaders believe that 
these facilities should be set up as branches of the 
existing State universities. The survey, however, 
recommended against this plan as a permanent 
solution to the problem of better distribution of 
institutional opportunities for higher education. 
While university branches might be set up on a 
temporary basis to serve immediately the urgent 
needs, the. survey recommended that the general 
pattern be followed of setting up these facilities as 
the 13th and 14th grades of the local public school 
system. 


Salary Increases Recommended 


The analyses that have been described above, 
leading to the recommendations for the establish- 
ment of community colleges in Ohio, were perhaps 
the most significant part of the survey’s conclusions 
regarding statewide organization. Considerable 
attention was also given to the situation and needs in 
the 54 colleges that were visited during the course of 
the survey. Perhaps the most important finding of 
this part of the survey was the serious shortage of 
funds with which to pay adequate salaries to faculty 





‘members. Although the leaders in practically 


every institution described their number one need as 
better faculty salaries, the survey criticized the plans 
for salary improvement as falling far short of what 
would be necessary to attract and retain capable 
members of the instructional staffs. In too many 
cases the institutional leaders have “‘set their sights 
too low” in considering their plans for the improve- 
ment of faculty salaries. 

Because of the great need for improvement in 
faculty salaries, the survey suggested that expansions 
in enrollment in the future should not be matched by 
comparable increases in the number of faculty mem- 
bers. Instead it would be better to allow the 
student-faculty ratio to increase, and to use all the 
possible funds that can be made available to improve 
the salaries for the present number of instructional 
staff members. 


Physical Plant 


Practically every institution recognizes the need 
for additional plant facilities. The survey visits to 
the institutions in Ohio yielded the impression that 
college and university presidents, as a rule, put more 
of their time and energy into problems of physical 
facilities than into any ‘other single phase of institu- 
tional planning and development. An attempt was 
made in the Ohio survey to collect statistics reflecting 
the plant improvements needed to serve well the 
present enrollments. Although most institutions 
were unable to give accurate data.on this point, it 
was evident that the needs as foreseen by institu- 
tional leaders were stupendous. It would probably 
require a half billion dollars to put the college and 
university plants of Ohio into the condition that the 
institutional leaders consider desirable for effective 
service to present enrollments. 

When the amount needed for improvements to 
physical plants to serve present enrollments well is 
added to the estimated amount needed to provide 
facilities on the same basis for a doubling or a tripling 
enrollment, the sum total of the plant requirements 
for the next 10 or 15 years becomes astronomical. 
It seems clear that expansions in enrollments in the 
future cannot be matched by comparable expansions 
in plant facilities. Instead there will have to be a 
better utilization of existing plant space. Encour- 
aging signs were found in a few institutions, where 
surveys of the utilization of academic space had been 
carried out, that such a technique offers promise of 
important economies. In one institution, where the 
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faculty had been pressing for new buildings to house 
the academic program, a critical analysis showed 
that a doubled enrollment could readily be cared for 
in the present buildings by some well advised modi- 
fications in the traditional plan of scheduling classes. 
Instead of seeking funds for a new academic building, 
the efforts of this college will go into a drive for funds 
to improve faculty salaries. 


Planning for the Future 


One of the most encouraging findings of the Ohio 
survey was the extent to which the institutions of 
higher education are planning for their future devel- 
opment. In almost every college and university 
administrative officers and committees of faculty 
members and trustees, and in some cases students, 
are at work studying the program and planning for 
developments that will continue to provide effective 
service to the constituency. In general the plans 
look both outward, at the needs of the State and 
the particular constituency of the institution, and 
inward at the services maintained and the facilities 
available to provide those services. 

In every case, from the wealthiest college to the 
least affluent, getting the necessary funds to under- 
write improvements of the present program and ex- 
tensions of it to meet future requirements poses a 
most serious problem. In this respect the privately 
controlled colleges have made notable advances 
through the formation of the Ohio Foundation of 
Independent Colleges, an organization by which 24 
of the accredited institutions engage in a joint effort 
at fund raising. This foundation has been increas- 
ingly successful in obtaining supporting funds from 
the larger corporations of the State. 


Interinstitutional Cooperation 


One of the greatest assets of higher education in 
Ohio is the excellent spirit of harmony that prevails 
among colleges and universities of all kinds in the 
State. Through the Ohio College Association, one 
of the oldest of the statewide voluntary ograniza- 
tions, the publicly controlled and privately controlled 
institutions have long been accustomed to work co- 
operatively on the solution of common problems. 
The survey report closes with the suggestion that 
the continuation of this interinstitutional spirit of 
harmony and cooperation wili enable the State to 
reach wise decisions about its future development in 
higher education. 
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National Committee for the Development 
of Scientists and Engineers 


_ Tue Nationat Committee for the Development of 


Scientists and Engineers was established by President 
Eisenhower on April 3, 1956. Its chairman is 
Howard L. Bevis, president emeritus of Ohio State 
University, and its vice chairman is Eric A. Walker, 
president of Pennsylvania State University. This 
is an action group composed of the chief officer of 
each of 18 major citizens organizations concerned 
with the education, training, and utilization of 
scientific and engineering personnel. Secretariat 
services are provided by the National Science Foun- 
dation. The Foundation is aided by an Advisory 
Committee composed of representatives of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, the Departments of 
Defense, Commerce, Labor, and Health, Education, 
and Welfare. 


Specific objectives assigned the National Com- 
mittee by the President are to: 


1. Assist the Federal Government in identifying the 
problems associated with the development of more highly 
qualified scientists and engineers. 

2. Enlist the cooperation of all interested individuals 
and groups in analyzing the problem and developing pro- 
grams to deal with it, and take the lead in coordination of 
interested organizations outside the Federal Government. 

3. Make available to all interested organizations infor- 
mation on effective ways of overcoming the obstacles to 
the training of more qualified scientists and engineers. 

4. Publicize the problem and possible solutions in order 
to stimulate widespread public understanding and support. 

5. Provide the President, from time to time, with a 
report of progress. 


The National Committee is giving its first con- 
sideration to two major problems: (1) Ways and 
means of increasing the number and improving the 
utilization of technical and semiprofessional persons 
whose skills support the work of engineers and 
scientists, and (2) ways and means of encouraging 
the revision and enrichment of the elementary and 
secondary school curriculum in science and mathe- 
matics. Working groups with specific assignments 
stemming directly from these major problems are 
being established, five dealing with the first and four 
with the second. 


Action programs approved by the National Com- 
mittee will be carried out through the organizations 
represented on the committee, or taken directly to 
the general public when appropriate. 








Legislation in the Eighty-fourth Congress 
of Interest to Higher Education 


HE recently adjourned Eighty-fourth Congress 

was characterized—in both its first and its sec- 
ond session—by an unusually large volume of leg- 
islative activity of interest to higher education. 
Scholarship and fellowship proposals, veterans’ ed- 
ucational benefits, loans for college housing, assist- 
ance to medical school construction, surplus property 
for educational purposes, aid to university extension 
programs, graduate and undergraduate ‘“‘trainee- 
ships” in a number of shortage professions, tax deduc- 
tions or exemptions for tuition payments, the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, a proposed University of the Americas, 
international exchanges of students and teachers— 
all of these and more subjects of higher education 
import—received congressional attention during this 
period. Although the number of new public laws 
enacted was relatively small, the scope and variety 
of the higher education bills introduced and consid- 
ered reflect a growing national concern with the prob- 
lems of the post-high-school segment of the Nation’s 
educational system. 

This article reviews and summarizes, by major 
subject-matter headings, the public laws enacted 
during the 84th Congress which are of greatest poten- 
tial significance to higher education in the United 
States. It also briefly reviews other major bills 
concerning higher education which were introduced 
but not enacted, and summarizes the more important 
appropriation actions relating to higher education. 


President's Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School 


Public Law 813, approved July 26, 1956, provides 
a statutory foundation for the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond the High 
School, the establishment of which was announced 
by the White House in April 1956. This act, fol- 
lowing a congressional finding of urgency in the 
need for planning and action in this field, authorizes 
an appropriation of $650,000 “‘to encourage and as- 
sist each State to provide for a State Committee on 
education beyond the high school, composed of 


*Dr. Stewart is an Assistant Commissioner, Office of Education. 
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educators and other interested citizens, to consider 
educational problems beyond the high school and 
to make recommendations for appropriate action 
to be taken by public and private agencies at local, 
state, regional, and Federal levels ...” Funds 
would be allotted to the various States (including 
the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands) on the basis of respec- 
tive State populations, with a minimum allotment 
to any State of $7,500. No funds have yet been 
appropriated under this authorization. 

The act also authorizes the appropriation of “such 
sums as the Congress may determine” ($150,000 
was subsequently appropriated) for the adminis- 
tration of the act and the expenses of the President’s 
Committee on Education Beyond the High School. 
An executive director for the President’s Committee 
is provided for, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare without regard to 
the civil service laws, at a salary to be fixed by the 
Secretary, but not to exceed $14,000 per annum. 
The act further provides that the final report of the 
President’s Committee shall be submitted in writing 
to the President and the Congress not later than 
December 31, 1957. 


Educational Assistance for War Orphans 
Public Law 634, approved June 29, 1956, estab- 


lishes an educational assistance program for children 
of servicemen who died as a result of a disability or 
disease incurred in line of duty during World Wars 
I and II or the Korean conflict. Approximately 
156,000 war orphans, average present age 10 to 14 
years, are covered by the act, which will entitle 
each child to 36 months of education and training. 
In general, assistance can be furnished to an eligible 
person only during the period which begins on his 
18th birthday or successful completion of high school, 
whichever occurs first, and ends on his 23rd birth- 
day. The monetary benefits are the same as those 
provided for Korean veterans under Public Law 
550, namely, $110 per month in full-time training, 
$80 per month if on three-quarters time, and $50 
per month if on half-time, to be paid directly to the 
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student upon certification of attendance by him 
and by the educational institution. 

Training will be available under this program 
only in approved colleges, universities, or technical 
institutions, public and private vocational schools, 
business schools, and other approved educational 
institutions. ‘Training will not be authorized in the 
following categories: On-the-job training; appren- 
tice training; avocational courses; flight training 
except when pursued in an institution of higher 
learning for credit toward a degree; courses to be 
pursued by correspondence, radio, or television; 
training in foreign countries; training in institutions 
included on the Attorney General’s “subversive” 
list; or training in high-school level courses which 
are normally available at no cost to the individual. 

Title IV of the act provides for a special restor- 
ative-type training designed to overcome or lessen 
the effects of physical or mental disability which 
would handicap the person in pursuit of his program 
of education. The act requires no specific showing 
of need by the individual or his family, that is, no 
“means test.” 


The act will be administered by the Veterans 
Administration, which has estimated the net direct 
benefit cost at $222 million over the life of the pro- 
gram. During the next 5 years the cost is esti- 
mated at approximately $50 million. 


College Housing Loan Program 


Modifications in the college housing loan program 
were made twice by the 84th Congress—once in 
each session. Public Law 345, approved August 11, 
1955, amended Title IV of the Housing Act of 1950 
by increasing the amount of college housing loans 
that may be outstanding at any one time from $300 
million to $500 million. It also expanded the pro- 
gram to permit loans on additional types of self- 
liquidating educational facilities (dining halls, 
student centers, infirmaries, etc.), provided for a 
decreased interest rate for borrowers, and lengthened 
the maximum maturity on loans from 40 to 50 years. 

In the second session, Public Law 1020, approved 
August 7, 1956, again increased the ceiling on the 
amount of college housing loans authorized from 


$500 million to $750 million. 


Education and Training of Public Health Personnel 


Public Law 911, approved August 2, 1956, the 
“Health Amendments Act of 1956’, contains several 
provisions of interest to higher education. 
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Title I authorizes the appropriation of “‘such sums 
as the ee may determine” for the purpose of 
increasing’ the supply of public health specialists 
by establishing a 3-year Federal program providing 


graduate traineeships for physicians, engineers, 


nurses, and other professional health personnel. 
The traineeships under this program are to be 
awarded by the Surgeon General either directly to 
the individuals concerned or through grants to pub- 
lic or other nonprofit institutions providing the 
training. The appropriation to the Public Health 
Service for this purpose for fiscal 1957 is $1,040,000. 

Title II authorizes the appropriation of “such 
sums as the Congress may determine” for the pur- 
pose of increasing the supply of professional nurses 
who are qualified to teach in the various fields of 
nurse training (including practical nurse training) or 
to serve in an administrative or supervisory capacity, 
by establishing a 3-year Federal program providing 
advanced training to professional nurses. The 
traineeships under this program are to be awarded 
by the Surgeon General through grants to public 
or other nonprofit institutions providing the training. 
The appropriation to the Public Health Service for 
this purpose for fiscal 1957 is $2,050,000. 

Title III amends the Vocational Education Act of 
1946 (the George-Barden Act) by authorizing for 
fiscal year 1957 and each of the next 4 fiscal years the 
expenditure of $5 million in matching grants to the 
States for the extension and improvement of practical 
nurse training. The appropriation to the Office of 
Education for this purpose for fiscal year 1957 is $2 
million. 


Education and Training of Personnel for Commercial 
Fisheries 


Public Law 1027, approved August 9, 1956, 
authorizes the appropriation of $550,000 annually 
for grants to be made by the Secretary of the 
Interior “to public and nonprofit private universities 
and colleges . . . for such purposes as may be neces- 
sary to promote the education and training of 
professionally trained personnel (including scientists, 
technicians, and teachers) needed in the field of 
commercial fishing.”” The act also amends the Vo- 
cational Education Act of 1946 (the George-Barden 
Act) to authorize a new program of $375,000 annually 
in matching grants-in-aid to the States for “‘voca- 
tional education in the fishery trades and industry 
and distributive occupations therein... .” No 
funds have been appropriated for either program. 
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Expansion of Rural Public Library Services 


Public Law 597, approved June 19, 1956, although 
not related specifically to higher education, never- 
theless possesses sufficient potential significance for 
education generally to warrant inclusion here. This 
act establishes a 5-year, grant-in-aid program to the 
States to assist them in promoting the further ex- 
tension of public library services to rural areas. The 
act authorizes Federal appropriations of $7% million 
annually for the fiscal year 1957 and each of the 
next 4 fiscal years for the purpose of making pay- 
ments to States whose plans for the further extension 
of public library services to rural areas without such 
services, or with inadequate services, have been sub- 
mitted to and approved by the Commissioner of 
Education. 


The act provides for a minimum allotment of 
$40,000 annually to each of the States ($10,000 to 
the Virgin Islands) plus an allotment from the re- 
mainder of the appropriation based upon each 
State’s rural population in relation to the rural 
population of the United States as a whole. The 
allotment for each State must be matched by the 
State on the basis of a formula which takes into 
account the relative ability of the States to pay, 
that is, the relative per capita income in each State 
in relation to the per capita income of the United 
States as a whole. The Federal payment, however, 
can in no case be more than 66 percent nor less than 
33 percent of the total expenditures in carrying out 
the approved State plan. 


Study and Investigation of Indian Education 


Public Law 702, approved July 14, 1956, authorizes 
and directs the Secretary of the Interior, acting 
through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, to “conduct a 
study and investigation of Indian education in the 
continental United States and Alaska, including a 
study and investigation of (1) the education prob- 
lems of Indian children from non-English speaking 
homes, and (2) the possibility of establishing a more 
orderly, equitable, and acceptable program for 
transferring Indian children to public schools.” 
The act authorizes the appropriation for this pur- 
pose of such sums as may be necessary and requires 
a report and recommendations from the Secretary 
of the Interior not later than 2 years after the funds 
are made available. Presumably the scope of the 
study and investigation will-include the higher edu- 
cation of Indians. 
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Veterans Educational Benefits 


Public Law 7, approved February 15, 1955, 
amended the Veterans Readjustment Assistance Act 
(Public Law 550, 82d Congress, the “Korean GI 
Bill’) so as to provide that persons who were serving 
in the Armed Forces on January 31, 1955, could 
continue to accrue educational benefits under that 
act after January 31, 1955, or until the completion 
of their military service. All education and train- 
ing under Public Law 550 is to expire no later than 
January 31, 1965. 

Several bills were introduced into the 84th Con- 
gress which would continue the accrual of veterans 
educational benefits under Public Law 550 as long 
as inductions under Selective Service continue, but 
none was enacted. 

Public Law 280, approved August 9, 1955, also 
amended Public Law 550 so as to provide that ed- 
ucational and training allowances being paid to 
veterans pursuing institutional on-farm training 
should not be reduced for a minimum of 12 months 
after they have begun their training. 


Military Training and Service 


Public Law 118, approved June 30, 1955, amended 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act by 
extending the authority for induction under that Act 
from July 1, 1955 to July 1, 1959, and by reducing 
the time requirement for the period of active duty for 
reserve military personnel. It also modified the act 
applying to doctors, dentists, and allied specialists by 
changing the age requirements for active service and 


extending the termination date from July 1, 1955, to 
July 1, 1957. 


Surplus Property for Educational Purposes 


Public Law 61, approved June 3, 1955, amended the 
Federal Property and Administrative Service Act of 
1949 so as to make a number of improvements in the 
administration of the program for the utilization of 
surplus property for educational and public health 
purposes. The most important change from the 
point of view of higher education is the clarification 
of the congressional intent that surplus property 
which is carried in a “working capital’? or similar 
fund in any Federal agency is to be considered for 
donation to educational or health institutions on the 
same basis as surplus property which is not carried in 
such a fund. 
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Bills Introduced But Not Enacted 


Scholarship and fellowship bills —At least 50 such 
bills were introduced. Several of these—such as 
H. R. 2211 (Thompson), H. R. 7839 (Davidson), and 
H. R. 8779 (Frelinghuysen)—would provide for a 
general program of Federal assistance to students in 
higher education. Others would provide assistance 
only in recognized “‘shortage”’ areas, such as medicine 
and dentistry (H. R. 67, Bennett), science and en- 
gineering related to national defense (H. R. 286, 
Osmers, H. R. 2179 and 6176, Powell, and S. 3748, 
Clements), atomic energy (H. R. 3695, Patterson), 
the public health professions (H. R. 8859, Thompson) 
and nursing (H. R. 9553, Lane). A summary of 
these and other similar bills is contained in the May 
1956 issue of Higher Education, p. 145-9, and in the 
recent publication by Charles A. Quattlebaum, of the 
Legislative Reference Service of the Library of 
Congress, entitled ‘Federal Aid to Students for 
Higher Education.” 

Increased income tax exemptions or deductions for 
tuition payments.—At least 30 bills were introduced 
with this objective. H. R. 4444 (Jackson) and S. 
1778 (Wiley) are typical. 

Assistance to medical and dental school construc- 
tion.—S. 1323 (Hill) and H. R. 4743 (Priest) are 
identical bills which would authorize a $50 million a 
year 5-year program of grants to assist in the con- 
struction of medical educational and research facili- 
ties. Hearings were held both in the Senate (May 5 
and 6, 1955) and the House of Representatives (June 
17, 1955), but no bill was reported out of either 
committee. H.R. 4667 (Fogarty) is identical except 
that it would also include an authorization for $10 
million each year for assistance in the construction of 
dental education facilities. 

Proposal for a University of the Americas —A 
resolution introduced by Senator Mansfield of 
Montana (S. J. Res. 174) and subsequently by others 
(H. J. Res. 635—Boggs, and H. J. Res. 699— 
Fascell) would provide for an eight-member com- 
mission to study the possibility and desirability of 
establishing a University of the Americas, visualized 
as “‘a center of higher education for the people of all 
Nations of the Western Hemisphere.” The com- 
mission would be responsible for recommending a 
possible site for such a university and for considering 
geographical accessibility, climate, and the availa- 
bility of existing facilities. The bill would specify 
that the commission, in making its study, should 
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consult with officials of the Organization of American 
States. 

Assistance to university extension programs.—A 
bill (S. 4160) introduced jointly by Senator Lister 


‘Hill of Alabama and Senator H. Alexander Smith of 


New Jersey, the ranking majority and minority 
members of the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, would authorize a new program of 
assistance to the States and Territories in the further 
development of general university extension educa- 
tion. This bill would declare it to be the policy of 
the United States to provide financial assistance to 
the several States in the further development of their 
publicly supported general extension programs 
stemming from land-grant colleges and State uni- 
versities. An initial authorization of $9,020,000 
would be made for the first fiscal year, for grants to 
the States based upon approved State plans and 
proportionate to relative State population, with 
appropriations of “such sums as may be deemed 
proper” in succeeding years. 


College and university participation in development 
of international understanding.—S. 4293, which was 
introduced in the closing days of the second session 
by Senator Gordon Allott of Colorado under the 
title ‘‘a bill to promote individual liberty and develop- 
ment through international understanding,” would 
provide for a considerably expanded role for Ameri- 
can colleges and universities in the field of inter- 
national education and cultural relations. This bill 
would authorize the Commissioner of Education to 
make grants to public and nonprofit private univer- 
sities and colleges to help them “(1) develop and 
carry out programs of organized study by United 
States citizens of the cultural background, habits, 
customs, mores, and underlying motivations and 
interests of the people in foreign countries in which 
such studies are invited, and (2) establish or expand, 
or both, centers of learning in foreign countries for 
the purpose of providing to the people in economically 
less advanced areas of the world, access to modern 
techniques and sciences in order that they may de- 
velop their human and natural resources.” 

As a prior condition to receiving a grant, each 
participating college or university would be required 
to submit its program for approval by the Com- 
missioner, provide for participation by the institu- 
tion in the cost of the program and encouragement 
of participation by private foundations and organi- 
zations, and provide that information obtained by 
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study in foreign countries be made available to the 
Commissioner and the Library of Congress for 
public use. 


Major Appropriation Actions 


Appropriations for the “further endowment of 
colleges of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” that 
is, the land-grant colleges and universities, were 
continued without change from the 1955-56 level, 
namely, $2,501,500, which, together with the 
$2,550,000 permanent appropriation, makes a total 
of $5,051,500 for fiscal year 1956-57. 

The annual appropriation for salaries and expenses 
of the Office of Education was increased from 
$3,240,000 in 1955-56 to $5,270,000 for the fiscal 
year 1957. Portions of the appropriation were 
earmarked as follows: Research on problems in the 
education of the mentally retarded, $675,000; 
increase in educational services, $501,250; increase 
for research and statistical activities, $315,845. 

At Howard University the 1957 appropriation 
for salaries and expenses is $3,300,000, an increase 
of $209,600, and at Gallaudet College it is $615,000, 
an increase of $67,000. 

For the President’s Committee on Education 
Beyond the High School, as noted earlier, the 
appropriation is $150,000 for the work of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee itself. Grants to the States of 
$650,000, to encourage local, State, and regional 
meetings were authorized, but no funds have been 
appropriated for this purpose. 

The 1956-57 appropriation for the National 
Science Foundation is $40 million, an increase of $24 
million over 1955-56. 

The International Educational Exchange pro- 
grams of the State Department, some of which are 
carried on by delegation and transfer of funds to the 
Office of Education, received $20 million for 1956-57, 


an increase of $2 million over 1955-56. 





World War Il GI Bill Expires 


On Jury 25, 1956, the largest veterans’ training 
program the world has ever known came to an end 
for all but a handful of veterans of World War II. 
At a total cost of $14.5 billion, more than 7,800,000 
veterans directly benefited from the GI Bill, Public 
Law 346, which was enacted by the 78th Congress 
in June 1944. There are, of course, continued edu- 
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cation and rehabilitation programs for the veterans 
of the Korean conflict. 

By the end of 1945, there were 186,000 veterans 
exercising their rights under the GI Bill. A year 
later there were 2,200,000. By the end of 1947 a 
high of 2,500,000 was reached. Thereafter, there 
was a gradual decline until 1952, then a drop-off 
until last July when only a few thousand remained 
in training. 

When the GI education program was at its peak 
it was estimated that two-thirds of all male students 
on the college campuses were veterans. According 
to the Veterans Administration, two-thirds of these 
men were married, and many had young families. 

Of the 7,800,000 who received training, 2,200,000 
attended college; 3,500,000 went to schools below 
the college level; 1,400,000 took on-the-job training; 
and 700,000 enrolled in institutional on-farm 
training. 





ROTC Flight Instruction 


Pusiic Law No. 879 signed by the President on 
August 1, 1956, authorizes each of the three armed 
services to conduct or contract for flight training as 
a part of its ROTC program. Although the Navy 
has no present plans for giving flight instruction in 
its ROTC units, the Air Force expects to inaugurate 
such instruction in 38 institutions this fall. The 
Army also expects to get its flight instruction pro- 
gram under way during the current academic year 
and eventually to offer instruction to some 800 
students a year. 





Advertising Council To Aid Higher 
Education 


THE ADVERTISING CouNCIL, a nonprofit organization 
founded and supported by American business, has 
agreed to conduct a nationwide campaign in the 
mass media to increase public interest in, and sup- 
port of, American public and private higher educa- 
tion. ‘The council coordinates volunteer services 
and facilities of the commercial advertising world 
in public-service advertising campaigns to inform 
citizens how they can help solve important national 
problems. The council’s new program extends to 
higher education a service it has performed for 
several years for the public schools. 
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Changes in the College Housing Program 


EVERAL CHANGES have recently been made 

in the College Housing Program which was in- 
stituted in 1950. They relate to legislation, interest 
rate, and administration. 


Legislation 


The Housing Amendments of 1956, approved by 
President Eisenhower on August 7, increased the 
authorization for the College Housing Program from 
$500 million to $750 million. The increase will 
make it possible for the program to continue at 
its current rate. 


Interest Rate 


The Administrator of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, Albert M. Cole, has announced an 
increase in the interest rate on college housing loans 
of one-eighth of one percent, bringing the rate from 
2% to 2% percent. The increase resulted from the 
application of the statutory formula contained in 
the Housing Amendments of 1955. Under this 
formula, funds for college housing loans are borrowed 
by the Administrator from the Treasury at a rate 
equivalent (to the nearest one-eighth of one percent) 
to the average rate on all interest-bearing obligations 
comprising the national debt. This average rate 
plus one-fourth of one percent, the administrative 
cost provided by the statute, develops the 2% per- 
cent College Housing Loan Program rate which will 
apply to all loans for which reservation of funds is 
made after July 1, 1956. 

The higher interest rate will apply to all loans 
made from the $84 million uncommitted and to 
other loans made from any increase that may be 
authorized. The 2% percent rate will continue in 
effect for the 1957 fiscal year and as long thereafter 
as the Treasury average remains at or near its 
present rate. 


Role of the Office of Education 


Responsibility for administration of the College 
Housing Program rests with the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency, and the work is in charge of Com- 
missioner John C. Hazeltine of the Community 
Facilities Administration. Under an agreement be- 
tween the Agency and the Office of Education, the 
Office has been rendering advisory service to the 
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Agency on applications for loans. Under a new 
agreement signed by Commissioner Hazeltine and 
the Commissioner of Education, Samuel M. Brow- 
nell, the Office will continue to advise the Community 
Facilities Administration on the eligibility of educa- 
tional institutions for college housing loans as defined 
in the Housing Act of 1950, as amended. The act 
defines an “educational institution” as one “offering 
at least a two-year program acceptable for full credit 
toward a baccalaureate degree.” 

Under the new agreement the Office of Education 
will also bring to the attention of the Community 
Facilities Administration other information available 
on institutions applying for loans. It may also make 
special studies of applicant institutions upon request 
of the Community Facilities Administration. In 
general the Office of Education will report on the 
educational eligibility of applicants and make such 
special studies and reports as may be requested by 
the Community Facilities Administration. 


Progress of Program 

Since the inception of the program in 1950 to 
July 1, 1956, 320 loans have been made totaling $241 
million. Another 205 projects have been committed 
with reservations of funds amounting to $175 million, 
leaving approximately $84 million available out of 
the $500 million authorization. However, a large 
percentage of this $84 million will be absorbed by 
pending applications. Including approved loans and 
projects covered by reservations of funds, the College 
Housing Program will provide for accommodations 
for 107,283 students, 3,878 student families, and 
1,115 faculty members. 

A total of 120 loans were approved during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1956; 200 had been 
approved during the four previous years of the 
program. Commissioner Hazeltine has indicated 
that the backlog of applications is being rapidly cut 
down, and he has expressed the hope that applica- 
tions can be processed on a current basis within a 
few months. 

It is expected that the balance of the earlier 
authorization, augmented by the increase of $250 
million in recent legislation, will be sufficient to meet 
college requirements during the fiscal year 1957. 
Mr. Hazeltine foresees a swing toward a long-range 
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program which will give the colleges the necessary 
Federal assistance during the crucial period of large 
enrollment increases, but which will also make it 
possible to encourage a substantial participation from 
private investment channels. 





Carnegie Grants for Higher Education 
Studies 


UNDER GRANTS made by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, an Institute of Higher Education and 
an Institute for the Study of Higher Education are 
being established at the University of California 
and at Teachers College, Columbia University. The 
institute at California will be headed by Thomas R. 
McConnell, and the one at Columbia, by Earl J. 
McGrath. The institutes will concern themselves 
with critical issues now facing higher education in 
America. At California, studies will be made of 
junior colleges, patterns of higher educational organ- 
ization, and how colleges can better meet student 
needs. At Columbia, a nationwide study will be 
made of the status of the liberal arts in American 
higher education and the relation between the liberal 
arts and the various forms of technical, professional, 
and specialized education. 


A grant by the corporation to the American 
Council on Education, Washington, D. C., will 
enable the council to establish an office for statistical 
information and research in higher education. 





Woodrow Wilson Fellowships for 1957-58 


Tue Nationa Wooprow Witson Fellowship Pro- 
gram, operating under the Association of Graduate 
Schools of the Association of American Universities, 
will open its canvassing in September 1956 for 
nominations toward fellowships for the academic 
year 1957-58. The program provides an oppor- 
tunity for qualified young men and women to under- 
take a year of advanced study in a graduate school of 
their choice and thus to determine whether they 
wish to enter the profession of teaching and scholar- 
ship. 

The fellowships are awarded upon invitation only, 
subsequent to the nomination of promising candi- 
dates by faculty members. Students from any 
college or university will be considered. Currently 
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the fellowships are restricted to awards for study in 
the fields of the social sciences and humanities, and 
they are designed primarily for those who have not 
yet begun formal graduate work. 

Some 200 fellows will be appointed for the 1957-58 
academic year. Each will be granted a sum of 
money sufficient to guarantee him an adequate 
living for the year of his incumbency, the normal 
stipend for an unmarried fellow being $1,250 plus 
an amount to cover tuition. Adjustments in the 
stipend are made for married fellows and in cases 
involving other special considerations. 

Twelve Regional Committees recruit and select 
fellows from the United States and Canada. Fellows 
are appointed only after a personal interview before 
one of the committees. Nominations for the fellow- 
ships must be entered prior to November 15, 1956, 
and may be sent either to regional chairmen or to 
Professor Richard C. Boys, Director, National 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program, Rackham 
Graduate School, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 





Associated Colleges Add Fifth Member 


THE ESTABLISHMENT of Harvey Mudd College as a 
college of liberal arts specializing in science and 
engineering provides a fifth member of the Associ- 
ated Colleges, Claremont, Calif. The other members 
are Scripps College, Pomona College, Claremont 
Men’s College, and Claremont Graduate School. 
The new college will enroll its first class in September 
1957, and it has been announced that the maximum 
enrollment of the institution probably will be about 


350. 





Hospital and Tutorial Graduates 


At THE JuNE 1956, commencement, Boston Uni- 
versity graduated nine students whose physical dis- 
abilities ordinarily would have made such an achieve- 
ment impossible. ‘Through the use of tape-recorded 
and teacherphone materials and a hospital and 
tutorial program that gives attention to individual 
needs, students suffering from diseases such as tu- 
berculosis and poliomyelitis and from congenital 
deformities, were able to complete their: college de- 
gree requirements. ‘The program has been in opera- 
tion since 1947, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 











Government Publications 
How To Obtain 


(1) Cost Publications: Send request, enclosing remtt- 
tance (check or money order), to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


(2) Free Publications: Request direct from the agency 
issuing them. 


From the Office of Education 


An Analysts and Check List on the Problem Solving 
Objective, Science Teaching Service Circular, by 
Ellsworth §. Obourn. Washington, D. C., 1956. 
14 p. (Circular No. 481.) 


Course Offerings in Guidance and Student Per- 
sonnel Work, Summer 1956 and Academic Year 
1956-57, by Paul MacMinn. Washington, D. C, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 102 p. 
55 cents. (Circular 476.) 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Large Cities, 1954-55, by Lester B. Herlihy 
and Emery M. Foster. Washington, D. C., U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1956. 33 p. 30 cents. 
(Circular 472.) 


Current Expenditures Per Pupil in Public School 
Systems: Small and Medium Sized Cities, by Lester 
B. Herlihy and Emery M. Foster. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
34p. 30cents. (Circular No. 473, corrected print, 
June 1956.) 


Digest of Annual Reports of State Boards for 
Vocational Education to the Office of Education, 
Division of Vocational Education, Fiscal Year Ended 
June 30, 1955. Washington, D. C., U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1956. 43 p. 


Education in Mexico, by Marjorie C. Johnston. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 135 p. 55 cents. (Bulletin 1956, 
No. 1.) “ 


Education in Taiwan, by Abul H. K.. Sassani. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 34 p. 20 cents. (Bulletin 1956, 
No. 13.) 


Volume XIIT, No. 1 


~ 118 p. 60 cents. 


National Leadership Development Conference in 
Trade and Industrial Education: Conference Report 


August 1-12, 1955, Fort Collins, Colo. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
(Circular No. 477.) 


Offerings and Enrollments in Science and Mathe- 
matics in Public High Schools, by Kenneth E. 
Brown. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956. 24p. 15 cents. (Pamphlet 
No. 118.) 


Progress of Public Education in the United States 
of America, 1955-56: Summary Report of the Office 
of Education to the 19th International Conference 
on Public Education, Geneva, Switzerland, July 
9-17, 1956, jointly sponsored by the UNESCO and 
the International Bureau of Education. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
28 p. 


From Other Government Agencies 


Automation and Technological Change: Report of 
the Joint Committee on the Economic Report to the 
Congress of the United States. Senate Report No. 
1308, 84th Congress, 2d Session. Washington, D. C., 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 14 p. 


Engineering and Scientific Manpower in the United 
States, Western Europe and Soviet Russia. Printed 
for the use of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 
Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1956. 85 p. Copies available free from 
Committee. 


Federal Aid to Students for Higher Education: A 
report prepared in the Legislative Reference Service 
of The Library of Congress, by Charles A. Quattle- 
baum, June 1956. Printed for the use of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. Washington, D. C., 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 191 p. 


Copies available free from Committee. 


The Mutual Security Program, Fiscal Year 1957: 
A summary presentation, April 1956. Department 
of State, Department of Defense, and International 
Cooperation Administration. International Coop- 
eration Administration publication. Washington, 
D. C., U. S. Government Printing Office, 1956. 
82p. Free. 


The National Committee for the Development of 
Scientists and Engineers. National Science Founda- 
tion. Washington, D. C., U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1956. 11 p. 
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Non-Government Publications 


Obtain direct from the publishers. Prices are inus-ated when 
known, 

Adult Education in Transition: A Study of Institu- 
tional Insecurity, by Burton R. Clark. University 
of California Publications in Sociology and Social 
Institutions, vol. I, No. 2, p. 43-202. Berkeley 4, 
Calif., University of California Press, 1956. Paper, 
160p. $3. 


Advanced Placement Program, by College Entrance 
Examination Board, S. Donald Karl, editor. P. O. 
Box 592, Princeton, N. J., or P. O. Box 27896, Los 
Angeles 27, Calif., The College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board, 1956. 136 p. 


American College Life as Education in World Out- 
look, by Howard E. Wilson. Washington, D. C., 
American Council on Education, 1956. 195 p. 
$3.50. 


Deals with the informal college activities that can influence 
students’ emotional and intellectual outlook toward other cultures 
and world areas and toward complex relations among 20th century 
nations and cultures. 


Association of Texas Colleges: Proceedings of the 
1956 Annual Meeting, Abilene, Tex., March 23-24, 
1956. W. B. McDaniel, Secretary-Treasurer, Mc- 
Murry College, Abilene, Tex., The Association of 
Texas Colleges, 98 p. 


Case Studies in College Student-Staff Relationships, 
by Ruth Barry and Others. New York, N. Y., 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1956. Paper, 117 p. $2. 


Chinese Students in the United States, 1948-1955: 
A Study in Government Policy, by Committee on 
Educational Interchange Policy. Copies available 
from Institute on International Education, 1 East 
67th St., at Fifth Avenue, New York 21,N. Y. 14p. 


The College Entrance Examination Board, 54th 
Report of the Director, 1955. P. O. Box 592, 
Princeton, N. J., or P. O. Box 27896, Los Angeles 27, 
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Calif., The College Entrance Examination Board, 
1956. Paper, 107 p. 50 cents. 


College Teaching, Its Practice and Its Potential, by 
Joseph Justman and Walter H. Mais. New York, 
N. Y., Harper and Bros., 1956. 257 p. $3.75. 


A study of the principles and techniques of college instruction. 
Discusses the goals of college teachings, responsibilities and pro- 
fessional growth of the college teachers, the teacher and his stu- 
dents, the college curriculum, teaching methods, and evaluating 
learning and teaching. 


Corporation Giving in a Free Society, by Richard 
Eells. New York, N. Y., Harper and Bros., 1956. 
210 p. $3.50. 

A comprehensive discussion of corporation giving dealing with 


its legal, political, and social implications under the American 
System of constitutional government. 
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